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0 THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 
Attleborough, May 19, 1825. 


Sin,—l read in your paper, vol, iii. page 329. 
a communication from Mr. Fisx of Gilsum, re- 
apecting information with regard to grafting. 
| shall not in this communication, undertake to 
decide positively the results of this. inqniry, but 
would rather enlarge and extend it. I shall 
nevertheless, perhaps be able to decide, ina 
short time the results suggested by Mr Fisn, 
as | engrafted, the 2d day of May 1825, three 
several trees, in a diflerent state with regard to 
their maturity. The first would have blossom- 
ed very full, had its natural branches been suf- 
fered to remain with the original stock. In 
this I inserted a cion, cut near the trunk of the 
tree from which it was taken, which probably 
would not have borne fruit for several years. 
The next was a tree, which had not come. to 
its maturity or bearing state, in which [ insert. 
eda cion, which was cat near the top of a 
tree: and had it been suffered to remain in its 
original state, would most probably bave borne 
fruit this season. The next and last was a tree 
jst beginning to put forth its blossoms, in which 
i engrafted a cion that was bndding. 

Vhe subjects of the queries suggested in 
your paper yet remain to me secrets; but 
their utility and importance, appear to render 
them worth investigation. 1 have therefore, 
though not possessed of any theoretical or prac- 
tical information with respect to those objects 
of inquiry, undertaken to investigate them by 
experiments ; and I will faithfully transmit to 
you their result, as soon as the facts are es- 
tallished. I should, however, be inclined to 
think that cions, cut from any part of the tree 
will all be brought back to the first or primi- 
live state. It appears from analogy that those 
cions which were in bud, or would have borne 
fruit had they remained in their pristine state, 
will not yield fruit any sooner than those which 
are taken from the sprouts, because the sap 
which they both receive in their new or alter- 
ed state is the same which would have gone to 
support and nourish the fruit. 

While speaking of engrafting fruit trees, it 
will not, I trast, be improper to make a 
few inquiries relative to another branch of the 
subject.—If cions taken from one tree to be en- 
grafted into the stock of another ought to be of 
the same kind ?—that is, if the cions be summer 
fruit, ought they to be engrafted into the stock 
of summer fruit? And, on the other hand if 
the cions are winter fruit should they be en- 
grafted on the same? If winter fruit be en- 
gralied on summer fruit, the sap will cease to 
low before the fruit comes to maturity, and 
therefore the apple will lose much of its good- 
ness, and be of less value to the proprietor 
and purchaser, Admitting this to be true, then 
why is it not very improper to engraft young 
trees before their fruit is known, as it is well 
‘scertained that the seed of one apple will pro- 





duce a great variety of trees, or as many kinds 
of fruit as as there are seeds in the apple which 
germinate. 

Why will a tree when stripped of its bark, 
about the middle of June grow the faster, and 


at another season of the year, the same opera- | 


tion destroy the tree ina very short time ? 
Respectfully yours. 


JOSEPH W. CAPRON. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
With regard to Mr Capron’s first inquiry whether 
cions taken from ove tree to be engrafted into the 


stock of another ought to be of the same kind? We 
will give the opinion of Dr. Thacher which coincides 


with that of all other writers on the same subject, | 


which we have perused. ‘* In the choice of scions for 
grafting, the essential requisite is, that they are of the 
same genusand natural family with the stock which‘is 
to become their foster parent,and which is to afford them 
future nourishment and support. The apple cannot 
be advantageously engrafted on a pear stock, nor will 
a pear succeed well onan apple stock ; for although 
it may flourish and bear fruit fora few years, it will 
never prove a profitable tree, and will decline and de- 
cay sooner than others. Scidns from a winter apple 
tree should not be grafted on a summer apple stock, 
because the sap in the summer apple stock is liable to 
decline and diminish before the winter fruit has be- 
come fully ripe. In the memoirs of the American A- 
cademy of Arts and £ciences, vol. i. page 388, is a 
communication from the late Hon. Benjamin Lincoln, 
relative to the engrafting of fruit trees, &c. in which 
he says * I had observed, for a number of years an ap- 
ple tree in my orchard, the natural fruit of which was 
early, having been grafted with a winter scion, pro- 
ducing fruit very like in appearance to the fruit pro- 
duced by the trees where the scion was taken, but 
destitute of those qualities inherent in that fruit and 
necessary to its keeping through the winter. This led 
me to question the propriety of grafting winter fruit 
on a summer stock.**&c. A pear is occasionally en- 
grafted on a quince, for the purpose of dwarf trees, but 
it is of smaller growth, and less vigorous and durable 
than if nourished by its more natural patent.” 


As respects the second quere, ** why is it not very 
improper to éngraft young trees before their fruit is 
known ? We have no doubt of its impropriety as a 
general rule ; and that opinion has been expressed in 
our paper. Mr Preston of Penn. (See N. E. Farmer, 
vol. i. p. 121,) says ** From all the experiments that | 
have tried in raising orchards, | would advise setting 
out the trees, aud seeing a sample of their fruit before 
grafting, as all the best kinds of apples were at first 
natural, and perhaps by such general trial some better 
kinds may appear than have yet been known.” 

As to decortication or stripping trees of their bark 
it is somewhat of a hazardous and_ troublesome 
process. But the reason why it succeeds better about 
the middle of June than any other time of the year 
we suppose to be, because the tree is at that time in 
its most vigorous state, and the sap circulating with 
freedom enables the tree to renew its covering, which 
is essential to its existence. 


+ OBO... 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


[PREPARED FOR THE N. F. FARMER.] 





ON RAISING PEACH TREES FROM THE SEED. 


{t has been well observed, that all sorts of 
vegetables degenerate, unless occasionally re- 
newed from the seed. Mr Knight (Fdin. En- 
cy. article horticulture,) says that “ All the ex- 
tensions by means of grafts and buds must nat- 
urally partake of the qualities of the original. 


Where the original is old, there must be inher- 
‘ent in the derivatives the tendency to decay, 
| incident to old age. It is not to be understood, 
| however, that a graft cannot survive the trunk 
\from which it was taken: this would be deem- 
ed absurd. It may indeed be assumed as a fact, 
that a variety or kind of fruit, such as the gold- 
len pippen or the ribston, is equivalent only to 
lan individual. By careful management, the 
‘health and life of this individual may be pro- 
longed; and grafts placed on vigorous stocks 
‘and nursed in favourable situations may long 
‘survive the parent plant or original ungrafted 
jtree. Still there is a progress to extinction, 
,and the only renewal of an individual, the only 
irue reproduction, is by seed.” 

We have heretofore, page 322 of the current 
volume published an able and well written ar- 
ticle, in which the same principles are incul- 
cated and applied particularly to the Peach 
Tree. Indeed, those principles apply more 
particularly to peach trees then to most other 
fruit trees, because the former are more short- 
lived, and of course need renewing from the 
seed more frequently. : It is hoped, therefore, 
that the following directious for raising the 
plants may prove useful. They are extracted 
from a work entitled ** Valuable Secrets in Arts, 
Trades, &c.””> We do not wish to be thought 
responsible for their accuracy, but they appear 
to usto be correct. 


Select for your nursery a spot of ground, of 
a light loam, rather inclining to sand than clay, 
not low or flat, but rather hilly, with gentile de- 
clivities. Plongh this to the greatest depth 
possible, not less than twelve inches. Should 
one ploughing fail to make it mellow, give ita 
second or third. When thus prepared, which 
should be in the latter part of the summer or 
autumn, gather your peach stones or kernels, 
(which should be the finest kind of fruit, and 
from middle aged, thrifty and flourishing trees,) 
plant them about twelve inches apart each way, 
and about three inches deep. Unless the fall 
and winter has been uncommonly dry, peach 
stones planted in September and October, will 
sprout in the following April and May. They 
are now to be attended to each month for this 
and the following summer, all weeds and grass 
are to be kept from among them by hoeing, the 
ground is to be made and kept mellow, and no 
branch must be suffered to grow ont from the 
stem until it has attained the height of at least 
three feet, nor is more than three or four 
branches to be permitted to grow at any time 
from the body, until the plant is removed from 
the nursery, and these which are suffered to 
grow should be the very top ones. Monthly 
or oftener during the first and second years all 
branches and wood-buds, or such buds as will 
grow to branches should be taken off close to 
the stem; where they are buds only, they may 
be rubbed off with the hand, but the branches 
should be cut with a sharp knife drawn up- 
wards, so as to make the wound as smooth as 
possible. 

‘* By the spring of the third year, your trees 
should have attained the height of at least 
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six feet, and if they have been properly manag- 
ed, will be straight, handsome stems, with three 
or four branches, regularly spread on each side 
from the top of the tree. They are now ready 
for transplanting, provided you do not innocu- 
Jate, or ingraft them. When this is done, it 
should he attendee to one year previous to, or 
one year alter they are removed, and not the) 
same year. 

* When transplanted, it should be to a soil | 
and situation, as nearly similar to that recom: | 
mended for a nursery as can be ; it need not be | 
rich, but should be mellow. If it has been abel 





three years previous to setting it out with Peach | 
trees, it will be the better. Having ploughed | 
it well, as deep as possible, and made it thor- | 
oughly mellow, proceed to dig holes, sixteen! 
feet apart each way, let them be so large as to! 


take in all the roots of your Peach trees, with!does not, therefore, so frequently occur, and,and external wounds. 


ample room. Take up your trees carefully, | 
preserving as many of the side roots as possible, | 
and if these be large, a considerable part of the 
tap, Or main root may be taken off, and the 
wound closed by buruing with a hot iron, and, 
applying a proper cement into which the wovnad- | 
ed root should be dipped. ‘The reson for pre- 
serving the side roots and destroying the cen-| 
tre root, is, that from the former is derived that! 
nourishment which forms the fruit, and from 
the latter that which forins the wood. The 
same remark applies to almost every tree and | 
plant bearing fruit. See how wise nature is in 
her arrangement! Those r-ots which are to 
feed the fruit, run near the surface of the) 
ground, are more opev to. aod under the influ-| 
ence of the rays of the sun, whose natural ten-; 
dency is, to enrich the sap, and sweeten and, 
meliorate the fruit of every tree on which it 
shines. 

* Your Peach trees being taken up and pre-' 
pared, set them in the holes dag for them, ob- 
serving much the same method as is direcied 
to be observed in setting out of Apple trees, ex-, 
cept putting sods sound them of which you will, 
have none, if your ground has been ploughed 
as directed above. 

* After the first year nothing should be rais- 
ed upon a lot where Peach trees grow. Lay ; 
it down to grass, and the second or third vear 
sheep and geese may pasture upon it; and when 
the trees are considerably grown, cows and 
horses will not do injury. 

“ The Peach tree is, perhaps, the most ten- 
der, or that which requires the nicest attention 
of any that we cultivate. It is to be guarded 
against a wort, the prodact of an egg deposit- 
ed by aly near the root during the summer. 
It is also liable to have the bark burst with 
frost during winter, and the limbs are very apt 
to split at the top of the trunk where they 
beanch off. ‘Po assist in guarding against these | 
dangers, the following remarks are made. ‘['o 
«guard against the worm,,bill the ground up. 
round your trees early in the summer, to the, 
height of i2 or 14 inches; this necessitates the 
fy to lay its eggs that disiance up fhe body of, 


the tree, and in the fall remove the soil away, ) may be made with good loaf, or crushed lump | 


down to the tap roots, and leave them bare | 
curing the winter. By this method the worm 
is Jett to perish with the cold, having nothing 
ironnd the trunk and root of the tree during the | 


wouter to shelier it. Another method is to 


l clear the wine afterwards. 


wind matting or straw around the trunk. Be- 
gin three or four inches below the surface of 
the ground, (which must be removed for the 
purpose, aod brought back again, when the 
matting or straw is fixed) and put it closely 
round the truvk of the tree, an inch in thick- 
ness, and three or four feet up; this prevents 
the fly coming to’the tree, except so high up, 
as that it can do no hart. The straw or mat- 
ting must be removed during winter. 

+ To prevent the branches splitting off from 
the trunk, prune them well, and if they are 


over-loaded with fruit, pull off all the smallest, | 
cupied as a pasture for cows or sheep two or/and least valuable, so as to lighten them, and| 


where you wish to preserve more fruit than 
you think it safe to trust them with, prop the 
branches up securely until the fruit is taken off. 

* The bursting of the bark ouly happens when 
severe frosts and wet succeed each other ; it 


—> 
the manufacture of the wine, and from which 
experiments great improvements might reason. 
ably be expected. [ Farmer's Journal 


From the Medical Intelligencer. 
THE WHOLE ART OF PHYsiIc: 


IN A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A PRINCESS AND Hen pyy. 
SICIAN, 
The Wise for Health on Exercise depend ; 
God never made his Works for Mun to mend 
DRYDEy, 

Princess. Ob! Heaven! Pm mortified to dear) 
—I thoughi that Physicians could have cured, 
disorders. 

Physician, We never fail of curing those thy 
would have recovered of themselves. Ay} 4.5 
isa general rule, admitting a very few exc 5 
lions, with respect both to internal com) 





cannot be guarded against, but ouly in part re- 
medied wien it takes place.” 
+ @BOu.- 


Nature herself wil, 
ithe business, where the cisorder is not niwpta 
and, where it is, art is of ho use. 

Prin. What, tuen, are all those cli 


ice hice 





PARSNIP WINE. 
Newport, Isle of Wight, March 9, 1825. 
Sia.—The following extract is taken from 
* Phillips’s History of Cultivated Vegetables.” 
% Wine made from these roots, approaches 
nearer the Malmsey of Madeira and the Cana- 


‘ries than any other wine ; it is made with little 


expense or trouble, and only requires to be kept 
a few years, to make it as agreeable to the pal 
ate as it is wholesome to the body: yet fashion 


‘induces us to give pounds for foreign wines, | 


when we can obtain excellent wines of eur own 
country for as many shillings.” 

Being ‘in the habit of inaking a variety of 
wines and giving the subject much attention, | 


willingly bear testimony to the correctness of 
‘Mr. Phillips’ statement. 


ses the other home made wines in the same ra- 
tio of excellence that East India Madeira is so- 
perivor to Cape. , 

Under these circumstances, | ask leave, thro’ 
the medium of your useful paper, to offer to the 
public specific directions for the manutacture of 


'Parsnip wine: there not being, to my knowl- 


edge, one published receipt on the subject. 

To every 4!bs. of Parsnips, cleaned an quar- 
tered, put one gallon of water, boil them till they 
are quite teoder, drain them through a scive, 
but do not bruise them, as no remedy would 
Pour the liquor ia- 
to a tub, and to each gallon add 3ibs. of toaf su- 
gar and ahalf an ounce of crnde tartar. When 
cooled to the temperature of 75 degrees‘ put in 


alittle new yeast; let it stand four days in a) 


warm room, then tun if. ‘The mixture should, 
if possible, be termentet in a temperature of 60 
degrees. September and March are the best 


‘seasons for making the wine. 


When the fermentation has subsided, hung 


} down the cask, and let the wine stand at least 


twelve months before bottling. 
If great deiicacy of flavour be not indispensa- 


ible, moist sagar may be substitated for loaf, and | 


some expense thereby avoided. But the wine 


sugar, and not cost more than 7d. the bottle. 
l am, sir, yours, &c. L. S. 

P. S. If some scientific person would favoar 

the pablic with a chemical analysis of the Pars- 

nip, it would facilitate fuiure experimeuts in 


Parsnip wine_surpas- | 


trams, for puritying the blood, which old jatics 
talk so much of—all your boasted squiils au! 
‘powders !—are they good fornothing ? 


| Phys. Mere invention-—to get money—and 
‘flatter the sick, while nature is workia 
cure. 

| Prin. But your specifics; surely, there az 
such things ? 

| Phys. Ob! certainly, madam, and so ther 
the water of juvenility in romances. 

| Prin. tn what then is it that medicize coi. 
3? 


or 


t} 
luc 
5 


i st . 

| Phys. In disincumbering and clearing ; in ker, 
ing in proper order the fabric you canp 
build. 

| Pria. Yet there are salutary things, aud () 

| pernicious, 

Phys. You bave hit upon the whole sec 
Fat, moderately, of what you know by exper. 
ence, toagree with you. Nothing can be whoe 
,some that does net digest well, What | 
physic that promotes digestion ? Exercise. Whi 


a ft 


-|is it that repairs the strengih of the body ? sleep. 


What is it that alleviates jncuraile mais 
Patience. What shail mend a bad const!’ 

| Nothing. In all violent cases, we have notin 
‘but Moliere’s receipt—bleed and evacuain ; aw 
\if you please, “ clysterium donare.” ‘Tue 
‘no fourth. The whole is nothisg more tha 
jwhat 1 have told you, to keep the hou 
iclean, &c. 

| Prin. You do not surfeit me with your wai 

| however, you wre an honest man; and, ii | au 
'a Queen, [ will make you my first Physicist. 





tut 
eu 


| Phys. Let your first Physician be Nature. 
lis she who does the whole. You see that, ' 
{those who have survived an hundred yeo! 
jnone haye been of the faculty. ‘The biz’ 
'France has already buried forty of his fb 
cians — , 
| Priv. Verv trne ; and I hope 
too! farewell, Docter,_—- 
Phys. Bou jour to your bighuess. 


} ee 


‘ 


to burv 


( bre 


| .j 


Faueges of Columbus.--The original narratives 
the Voysges'of Columbus ‘gre to be published, ©! 
those of other Spanish navigators, under (he direc? 
of the Government, to be copicd exactly from © 
manuscripts, which have lai fer (hice cemlerics BEM 
deri 


As 


h 


¢ 


. ’ 
nvain ia 


he archives. 
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Sinéethe discovery of America our English | which would otherwise be expended in going to their | RY and Ground WHITE LEAD, of a superior 


ardens have cultivated 2345 varieties of trees, "spective lodgings. Orders to immense amounts were | 


: ‘ * 2s daily received at the manufacturing towns, many of} 
¢ *s ards Oo | #4") . ews J , y oF 
aud plants from America, and upwards of 170( | which could not be fulfilled within the prescribed peri- | 


from the Cape of Good Hope, in addition (0 od. Wages were every where extremely high, and | 
many thousands which have been brought from mechanics were enabled to fare sumptuously for seven | 
China, the East Indies, New Holland, various; days, out of the proceeds of two days’ work. 
parts of Africa, Asia, and Europe; 
jist of plants now cultivated jo this country ex- 
ceeds 120,000 varieties. — London Magazine. 


considerable rise in their wages. 
advertises for 4 to 5000 persons, from 7 to 20 years of 
| Age, to be employed in the silk trade. 
Catholic Emancipation-—The bill before the British 
Parliament on this subject, makes provision for the 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
a ae ‘eligibility of Catholics to all offices in the kingdom, | 


> TE uv \ 7 . . 
RUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. : ‘save two or three of the highest; and provides for| 
A writer in the l'aunton Reporter, under the signa-' paying the Catholic Clergy in the same manner in| 
ture of ** A ‘Tauntonian,” who, we have reason to} which the Protestant Clergy are paid in France. 


quality, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 


ALULUM, in bbls. of 300 Ibs. 


BLUE VITRIOL, of a superior quality. 
REFINED SAL'TPETRE, in kegs of 112 Ibs. 
DUPONS superior GUNPOW DER—for sporting 


A Macclesfield paper | der is applied. 


tail. 


Even | or blasting— warranted equal to any powder to be had 
until the | Common labourers were in such demand as to cause a_ in the United States, forall purposes to which Ganpow- 
This powder is sold at wholesale or re- 


SHOT—BALLS—FLINTS,—at wholesale or retail. 
Aiso—10,000 gallons of Dyer’s superior red and white 


fh. COPELAND. jr. 
65 Broad street 


36 


|; CURRANT WINE, put up in kegs of 6 gallons, quar- 
ter casks of from 28 to 31) gallons, and pipes of 110 gal- 
lons. 





think, is one of the most influential citizens in the, 
county of Bristol, Mass. recommends to the public! 
the construction of Turnpike Roads from Taunton to} 
Providence, and from Taunton to New-Bediord. The, 
expediency of calling a meeting in Tauuton of the | 
fiends of these proj cts is suggested by the public-| 
spirited writer, who is of opinion that “acts for the| 
incorporation of both turnpike companies might be | 
passed at the next session of the Legislature iu June, | 
the routes might be surveyed, the contracts made, 
and the work commenced on both before the 4th of July. 
R. I. Amer. | 
Canal from Boston to Providence.—-A correspondent | 
of the Boston Patriot expresses the belicf that a Canal! 
connecting the Blackstone with Charles River, may be 
completed with great ease, and at small expense. An! 
examination of the probable route of the Caval, has en- 
tirely satisfied the writer's mind, that the project is fea- 
sible. Several interesting statements are given, from | 
which we learn that the puint at which it is proposed | 
to join the Blackstone Canal, is about three quarters of 
amile below Woonsockef Fails, in Cumberland, where 
the Blackstone is met by a stream called Mill River.— 
The whole distance from Boston to Providence by the | 
proposed Canal, would not, it is stated, be more than 
15 miles greater than by the Turnpike. bed. 
_—_—_ | 
Blackstone Canal.—Mr. Hutchinson, the Engineer, 
has been engaged as the resident Engineer for locating 
and constructing the Canal, and is now empleyed in 
making the necessary arrangements preparatory to the) 
commencement of the work. 
The balance of the Canal Stock, being 100,009 dol- 
lars reserved, was taken up in Worcester, on Saturday 
Jast, partly by the Worcester capitalists, and partly by 
citizens of Providence. ibid. 


Philadelphia.—The several squares in this city are 
hereafter to be known by the following names—Logan, 
Rittenhouse, Penn, Franklin, Washington and Inde-, 
pendence. On the last stands the building in which 
the independence of the United States was resolved on. 


More Riches of the West.—Within a few days past | 
a great quantity of ship plank has come down the Erie | 
canal in rafts, from Rochester and other places, on its | 
way to New-York. Should the speculation prove fa- | 
vorable there are hardy oaks enough to supply the 
whole navy of the Union, that can be floated down the 
same channel. Alb. Adv. 





i 
' 





A company in London has costracted with the gov- 
ernment of Guatimala, to cut a canal from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, at the south side of lake Nicaragua. — 
It is to be 12 or 14 miles in length, and navigable for 
ships of great burthen. The English are to receive two 
thirds of the tolls, and to have the exclusive navigation 
ofthe San Juan river and the lake, for forty years.— 
The remainder of the tolls to be devoted by the govern- 
ment to paying the expense of the undertaking. 

The manufactories in England are represented as 
flourishing beyond all former precedents. Artisans of 
every discription were in full employment, and se anx- 
tous were the manufacturers to have their orders exe- | 
cuted that it was by no means an uncommon thing to | 
lock up the doors where the workmen were, 











and to; 
supply them with food grafis, in order to save the time | 


Fire in Providence. —On the 234 inst. at half past 
11 o'clock P. M. a very destructive fire broke out in 
Providence near the Universalist Chapel. It originat- 
ed in a work-shop occupied by Mr. Rhodes G. Allen, 
cabinet maker, consumed that building with a number | 
of others, including the Chapel above mentioned. 


occurred in a very compact and combustible part of the | 
town, and the wind was fresh. 
-rovicence, and the exertions of the citizens the prog- 
ress of the combustion was arrested with less damage | 
than was anticipated, though considerable was euffer- | 
ed, 
The Hessian Fly.—This destructive insect has made 
its appearance in the vicinity of Faston, in Maryland, 
very much tothe alarm of the farmers ; whole fields 
are said to have been Jaid waste, especially where the 
land is light. Similarcomplaints have reached us from 
the south. 

The above account, from the Easton Gazette, is 
confirmed by our own observation, On Elkridge, last 
Thursday, the wheat was obviously much affected by 
the fly, and nothing but a warm rain could save it from 
very extensive depredations. ‘The clover was in a fait 
way too, to be ruined for want of rain.—.Am. Farmer. 


Poultry..—A large Poultry Company, with a capital 
of 200,00U/. is about to be established, for supplying 
the Metropolis with cheap Poultry. Our farmers have 
given up this branch of traffic—an opening is left for 
procuring large and cheap supplies from the Contio 
ent.—London Paper. 


The introduction of Rail Ways in Sonth Carolina 
has been proposed by a writer in the Charleston Couri- 
er.. It is said that they would be of peculiar service in 
the Sandy Roads of that State. 


Robert Gilmore, Esq. of Baltimore, has presented the 
Maryland Academy of Science and Literature with 
Sonnini’s edition of Buffon’s Natural History, in 127 
volumes 8yvo. 

The whole amount of specie imported into the U. 
States during the year ending Sept. 30th 1824, was 
$8.047,598. Exported iu the same period, $7,014,552. 


A| 
wide spread conflagration was apprehended, as the fire | 


‘¥ ASTURE WANTELD—V anted to hire ior a month 


or six weeks, tocommence about idth May next, 
a piece of pasture land in a dry situation, in or near 
Brookline, sufficient for a flock of about 150 sheep. A 


| leveitract of high land, with some shade, ard if possi- 


ble a stream of water running through it, would be pre- 
ferred. Apply at the office of the Nc w England Farmer 





E. 


PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
: F Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
But by the blessing of | stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 


ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
Boston, March 25. 


sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. 





APPLES, best, 

ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - 

peari do. - - 
BEANS, white, - - - - 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, 
cargo, No l, new, - 
No 2, new, - 
BUTTER, insvect. No, I. 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - 
skimed milk, - 
Pi = 6 4 ey a 
PLAX SEED.« - «- « - 


Genesee, - 
Rye, best, - - 
GRAIN,Rye - - - - 
Com - - - - 
Barley - -- 
Oats - - . oe 
| HOGS? LARD, Ist sort, new, 
| HOPS, No 1, Inspection” - 
LIME, + + - - - 
OIL, Linseed, 
PLAISTFR PARIS 
PORK, Bone Middlings, 


navy, mess, do. 





Leaving a balance in the country of specie imported | 


of $1,033,46. 


Mr. Pooly. of New.York has presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a beautiful box of Minia- 
ture Cutlery. The box contains two dozen dinner and 


dessert knives and forks, with their corresponding car- | 
ving knives and forks, and two steels, two pen knives, | 


two pair of razors, anda pair of scissors; one of the 
penknives has a tortoise shell handle, all the other 
articles have pearl handles, and are most exquisitely 
finished. It may give some idea of the minuteness of 
the work to state, that the largest knives weigh 6 
grains each, the dessert knives 3 grains ; the scissors 
not quite two-tenths of a grain; and the weight of &!] 
the pieces together is less than ten pwts. Mr. Pooly is 
a very young man, and worked asa journeyman cutler 
when these heautiful specimens of his ingenuity were 
executed. Boston Pat. 

Letters have been received hy the Department of 
State, from Mr. Rush, accepting his appointment of 
Secretary ofthe Treasury. He expects to be able to 
leave England, for the United States, some time in June. 


A tremendous storm of hail happened at Washing- 
ton, Penn. on the 10th inst. It is said that 10,000 
panes of glass were broken in that town. 





Cargo, No 1, do. - 
| SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - 
| Clover oT ay ae 


FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St 


Phil. and Northern 
retails at 
new, 


| 
| 
- | 


- | 


= 
new, | 


| 
| 
| 
- | 


= 





| WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 


} do do wowashed 

| do 3-4 washed) 

do 1-2 do | 
Native - - - do 


Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 


do 





| BEEF, best pieces - - - 
| PORK, fresh, best pieces, - 
= whole hogs, - - 
\VFAL,- - --- - - 
MUTTON, : - - 
POULTRY, - 
BUTTER, keg & tub, 
lump, best, - 
ors ss 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - 
Indian, do.- . - 
POTATOFS, + em) 
CIDER, liquor, — 
HAY, according to quality, 





Spinning, Ist sort 


PROVISION MARKET. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PKODUCE, &c. — 


[Revised and corrected every Friday.} 


FROM 


To 
iD. cap. ¢ 
bbl | 225] 2 50 
ton. 98 102 00 
1105 OC} 98 00 
bush} 1 1) 1 15 
bbl, | 10 ¢ 10 50 
| 7 75) 8 00 
| 6 25) 6 50 
| 16] 18 
7| 10 
| 3} 9 
| 9 10 
bush} 105; 1 10 
bbl.| 5 75' 6 00 
| 6 OO} 6 12 
| | 300 
bush} 52) 53 
53 
50 
30 31 
Ib. 11 12 
8 1} 
cask 117, 1 21 
gal. 75, 100 
ton. 450, 475 
bbl. | 17 00, 18 00 
14 00 15 00 
| 13 75, 14 00 
bush| 1 75) 2 00 
th. "| 8 
60) 70 
40} 45 
45) £0 
4 42 
pais wre 
} ai Pe 
48} 52 
| 40 42 
| 
Ib. | 8 18 
6) 8 
4 8 
5 CB 
% 12 
16 20 
20 22 
12 13 
bush 64 70 
60 70 
37 50 
eS 275, 3 00 
ton. | 18 OO} 20 09 































































































































































































































































































~‘agement,they have been followed by results of a 
“most flattering and profitable nature. They 


~earth, to elevate the hopes of the husbandman, 
“und to give a new impulse to his useful labours. 
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PEAT, A VALUABLE MANURE. 
[Concluded from p. 341.]} 

Hitherto | have treated the subject, as if ex- 
crementitious matter alone possessed the pow- 
er of effecting and accelerating the putrefaction 
of moss; and it was this view, which lord 
Meadowbank chiefly impressed at first on the 
ag attention; but many other substances, 

e afterwards discovered, are endowed with 

this came capacity—Here my general theo- 
ry of putrescent taanures received a coila- 
teral and happy confirmation ; for it is now 
found, from a thousand repeated trials, that all 
animal and vegetable substances, which are 
capable of being converted by decomposition 
into the food of plants, are also capable of ope- 
rating on peat-earth, of dissolving the charm of 
its incorruptibility, of expelling its poisonous 
and antiseptic qualities, and of transmitting it 
into the most efficient manure. Hence putrid 
water, the juices of the dunghill, the expres- 
sion of the cheese-press, the washings of milk 
vessels, soap suds, the oils and juices of green 
flax, urine of all descriptions, succulent vegeta- 
bles and weeds, dead animal bodies, refuse of 
fish, night-soil, sea weed, are all invested with 
the property of generating heat, and assisting 
‘the fermentation of peat: and composts may 
be formed of all these different ingredients. 
The carcase of a dead horse, which is often suf- 
fered to pollute the air by its noxious effluvia, 
has been happily employed in decomposing @0 
tons of peat earth, & transforming it into the mos 
enriching manure. This wonderful discovery 
exalted the swamps and fens into some degree of 
agricultural importance ; and promises a few 
era in the multiplication and production of 
white crops. The fertilizing virtue of dung 
is increased quadruple by blending it with this 
inert matter, and Lord Meadowbank, after a 
Jong and watchful experience, declares that the 
powers and duration ofthis species of compost, | 
in every diversity of soil, have given returns 
nowise inferior to the best barnyard dung ap- 
plied in the same quantity ; and states express- 
ty, that it is equal, if not preferable, in its ef- 
fects for the first three years ; and decidedly 
superior afterwards. 

There are several other views of this sub- 
ject highly interesting to the farming class, 
upon which { dare not at present enter, as my 
letters on putrescent manures have already 
swollen much beyond my original limits : and 
1 must leave the additional matter to some fu- 
ture day, when f may retrace this path of in- 
quiry. 1 shall deduce one or two practical ob- 
servations. 

I. In a country like this, where there are no 
large towns, except the capital whence the far- 
mermay draw manure, our swamps and bogs 
offer an inexhaustible supply of this useful and 
‘indispensable article. Compost middens form 
an object of prime importance ; and wherever 
they have been adopted as part of farm man- 


have tended to multiply the productions of the 


Here they would not only be productive of all 
these effects: but they would arrest the progress 
of our morasses, by subjecting them to a waste 


== 


duce our farmers to an acquaintance with more | our own ignorance and neglect, we curse the 
success{nl modes of augmenting manure, so es-| climate andthe soil, sit down contented with 
sential to the cultivation of white crops. | our present depehdent situation, and despair oj 
Il. According to the practices which have elevating that country on which we tread, and 
obtained in this province, we have not above , which imparts to us the pleasures of existence 
one ton of manure applied to our fields for ten, | to its proper rank in the scale of national inn. 
which, from the same stock of cattle are pro-| portance. AGRICOLA. 
duced in England : and of course we are not -»@@e~- 
able to cultivate here, with the same means, | From the N. ¥. Statesman. 
above one acre in ten, which aré there under | 
the plough. Tosuch as have given due atten-; 


tion to the previons details, this conclusion, | Wool is an article of primary importance, jn 
? 


which looks so violent and extravagant, can be | which the farmer and manufacturer have a my. 
established by the most ample evidence; and tyal interest ; and as the time of washine ad 
is quite irrefragable, without denying the prem-| shearing sheep approaches, it may be timely to 
ises which have been built both on facts and! make a few remarks on that subject. y 
philosophy. First of all, the one half of our'| It is a melancholy fact, that the manufacturer 
patrescible matter is lost entirely by the waste | has been shamefully imposed upon, from the 
of the urine; and the other half—the dung—| first introduction of merino sheep into this coun. 
is grossly mismanaged either by the escape of try by unwashed wool of that description : ‘seen 
the rich nutritive juices from the dung-hill, or ance on the part of the purchaser, and interest 
by suffering the putrefactive process to he car- ‘on that of the seller, have, in many ins'ances 
ried toan extreme length. This is not all : that | encouraged the practice of bad washing, to the 
dung, if composted with peat, would in most! ryin of many a manufacturer, who never dis. 
cases be augmented fourfold ; and the quality | coyered his mistake till his capital had been 
and duration of the mixture are superior, at all! carried down his mill-race in the yolk and fil:h 
events equal to the principal original compound. | adhering to his fleeces. 

Four tons of manure, then, may be produced| [tis said that the Oriskany manufacturing es. 
from one of dung, and four tons also may be | tablishment, in the county of Oneida, was one of 
formed from the urine discharged by the cat-| the first, and has been one of the greatest con- 
tle in the same given time. In a course of} symers of wool in the country ; that it early 
experiments by James Arbuthnot,Peterhead, he patronized the growing of fine wool ; and pres- 
found “ that 300 cart-loads of moss could be de-| sed on the farmer the importance of clean wasb- 
composed by drenching it with 440 gallons of| ing, and marked the diflerence between ‘clean 
cattle urine. The foundation of the dunghill/ and dirty wool, by corresponding prices, and 
was laid one foot deep with moss, and 150 gal-| protested, generally, against the purchasing un- 
lons of the liquor thrown upon it. The fermen-| washed wool at any price. Mark the resu!t . 
tation came on instantaneously, attended with) It is well known that wool is:better washed and 
a hissing noise ; the other two layers were | better put up, within the ephere of their pur- 
then put on, the one after the other, sprinkled | chases than in any other section of the state ; 
each with the urine, and the same effect was/ and, during the last season, more than thirty 
produced. Eight days after, the midden was) shouscend pounds of the finer grades of American 
turned, and to all appearance *super-alkalized.” wool, were purchased at their factory from 
It would seem then that both urine and dung, the farmers of the vicinity. 

discharged in any given time, are of equivalent] Farmers, look well to the washing of your 
value ; that each of them, if separately appli-' sheep. Gentlemen farmers, take care who you 
ed to peat, or moss as it is expressed by Scotch | employ in this business. It requires more pa- 
writers, would prepare a quadraple amount of tience, more perseverance, closer looking to. 
rich and valuable manure ; and consequently, as | and less whiskey to do the work well, than has 
the one here is lost from the construction of| generally Leen understood, and is seldom well 








TO FARMERS. 





six times above the present quantity, this con- 
cession calls loudly for reform, and explains to 
the satisfaction of every common understanding, 


our barns, a load of dung is all we have for echt 
of compost which could-be produced from the 
combined efficacy of urine and excrementitious 
matter. 

If we take, farther, into account the putrefac- 
tive qualities of sea-weed, of dead bodies, ei- 
ther of horses, cows, or sheep, of common 
weeds, and of many other substances; I say, if 
we take into account the power of these in de- 
composing peat-earth, my general statement 
will not appear exaggerated, that in this prov- 
ince we have not above one load in ten, which 
might be procured to replenish the exhausted 
energies of vegetation. But taking it for grant- 
ed, that, with a view to strengthen my argu- 


done in the ordinary way. If one or more per- 
sons, inevery neighborhood, (who may possess 
|the privilege,) would erect a sheep washing 
establishment, by placing large troughs under 
a spout of soft running water, and proper yards 
for holding, and charge a fair price for their 
use, all parties would be benefitted. 

Farmers, recollect that bad washing and bad 
putting up, have been great objections to Amer 
ican wool, and contributed to the use of foreign 
—and that manufacturers have grown wiser by 
sad experience; and, finally, increase your 
flocks, wash and tag your sheep clean, sell your 
wool at a reasonable price, and purchase Amer- 





ment, I have magnified the amount of our loss: | 
and that we could only increase our manures) 


ican instead of foreign fabricks, and you will 
grow rich. A MANUFACTURER. 
Orange County, May 4, 1825. 
=_— 
The English editors are complaining that the French 
Government are taking great pains to improve their 





the mystery of our agricultural poverty. We 


fling away contemptuously the blessings of Na-| 
ture and of Providence, and instead of blaming | 








gradual and constant ; and they would intro. 


* Farmer’s Magazine, vol. 16, p. 428. 


breed of horses, and are mounting their cavalry upoa 
the finest horses imported from England. It is said 
that while the Frénch cavalry never were s0 well 
mounted as at present, the English never were 5° 
poorly mounted. 
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AGRICULTURAL SEMINARY. 


We have received from the proprietor of the 
Acricultural Seminary, at Derby, (Con.) a short 
statement of the course of instruction pursued 
at that institution, together with a series of 
Questions, selected from a full course of illustra- 
tions and experiments upon Chemistry. From a 
cursory examination of the plan of the institution, 
the mode of conductingthe studies and the order 
of the exercises, we should judge that the design 
is not only an improvement, but that its details, 
if well observed, are calculated to make thor- 
ough and practical students. ‘* In conducting the 
studies of this school, (says the founder) two 
objects are constantly kept in view. The first 
js to render education rational, the second to 
render it practical. ‘To obtain the first object, 
it is intended not to have a sentence, or propo- 
sition committed to memory, which is not under- 
stood. To be satisfied with nothing short of de- 
monstration, or a distinct aud definite view of 
every subject presented to the mind of the pupil. 
To obtain the second object, every proposition 
and every principle, as soon as understood, are 
applied to their use in common things.” Some 
notion of the internal arrangement of the institu- 
tion may Le obtained from the following order 
of the daily exercise for the sammer: * Rise at 
b—exercise in the garden or field one hour— 
breakfast at half past 6—study one hour—morn- 
ing recitations at 8—assemble for prayers and 
reading the bible, at 9—various exercises in 
etudy and drilling till 12—dioner at half past 12 
—assemble to a publick reading in sketches of 
the earth with its inhabitants, manners, customs, 
&c. in history or some other useful book, on 
which all are questioned, at 1—study and dril- 
ling till 4~experimental lectures on natural 
philosophy, chemistry, or some other subject till 
5—recreation one hour—tea at six—agricultur- 
al exercises one hour—study till half past 8— 
retire at9” The summer term will commence 
on the second Wednesday of May, and close on 
the last Wednesday of October. Price of tuition, 
including lectures, $15 a term, or $30 a year. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance, whose son has 
been a student at this school during the past 


year, writes us a favourable account of the re- 
sult. 


AMERICAN LEGHORNS. 


The rapidity with which the resources of our 
country are developing is unequalled ; 40 years 
ago we were indebted to other countries for 
cotton, and all its various fabricks. It now forms 
one of the most valuable of our exports. With- 
out enumerating the many other articles that 
we once bought and now sell, and which have 
tendered us almost as independent domestically 
as politically, we notice the article of Leghorn 
has. Within a few years it has been discover- 
edthat the material may be obtained on our 
own soil, and nothing is wanting but manufac- 
lures to render us independent of foreigners for 
this article also. ‘The saving in a national point 
o! view will be great when we supply ourselves 
“th this article ; but this isnot the greatest ben- 
cit to he derived from it. It will give employ- 
ent, profitable and pleasant, to a large class 
o! females, now dependent on the needle, which 
Yields a serry pittance merely for support. We 
o happy to learn that the manufactare of Leg- 

*rns has been entered into with spirit, and 
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a 
STEAM-ENGINE. 


flattering prospects, in the interior of New- 
York. Near Ithaca a Mr. Ayres employs,in| We went this morning, by request, to 295 
making for his own sales, about forty persons.) Water-street to look at a rotary steam-engine, 
Many of their hats are of the finest texture, and | y 


n ; |invented by Mr. James of this city, and in fall 
the most beautiful finish. While we hope that operation at the stove manafactory of Messrs. 


the manofacturers may meet with ample en-| James & Connel. The power of the small en- 
couragement, we recommend others aiso to turn | gine we saw, (only for a moment), was employ- 
their attention to this elegant and profitable | ed in carrying a trip hammer, for potnding cop- 
employment. per: We were much gratified with the exhi- 
bition, and recommend the scientific and curi- 

WORMS IN HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS. }ous to call and view it for themselves. We 

The following is extracted from 4 Treatise | Shall not undertake to describe it, as it is a task 
on Verminous Diseases, &c. By Valerian Lewis, | mich eines - ee op phen sae J and 
Professor of Clinical Medicine in the University of | SAOSERIISND. SOGMEININS WES ov. Y. eins 
Pavia. Translated from the French, with addi-| : om 
tions, by John G. Coffin, M D. DOCKING HORSES. 

“In 1782, M. Chabert published a work on| A writer in the American Farmer considers 
the verminous diseases of animals in Paris. He} the practice of docking horses as injudicious, 
mentions a preparation, which he considers as| absurd and cruel. He says long tails are uni- 
a perfect remedy for all the worms which in-| versal in Spain, France and Italy, and that the 
habit animals. C. A. Rbudolphi, see p. 65, of | Cossacks, Arabs and South Americans, who al- 
that work, notices this article with commenda-| most live on horseback, never dock their horses. 
tion. It is this, “* Oleum Chaberti” &c. [Here 
follows a passage in Latin, of which Dr. Coffin 
has given the following translation] “ age A Physician, of Tribe! near Soran, has dis- 
Oil; one part of empyreumatic animal oil is! covered that the root of the common wormwood, 
added to three parts of essential oil (spirit) Of) is an efficacious medicine in epilepsy. He recom- 
turpentine, ond after standing four days, the! mends gathering this plant in autamn, drying it 


mixture is distilled. No species of worms can | in the shade without being washed, and not pul- 
resist the destructive force of this distilled oil. | yerjzing it till it is wanted for use. It should 


Under the direction of the celebrated Chabert, | be administered in the form of powder as soon 


I have seen it expel not only the large and small | 4. signs of the appruach of the fit are manifested. 
ascarides, but taeniae also, and innumerable) qo an adult it may be given ina dose from fifty 
hepatic distomata, from a girl twelve years old. | 4, seventy grains, in a warm liquid. After the 
He considers the following doses sufficiently | patient has taken the medicine, he should go to 
large ; namely, for neat cattle from two to four | bed and cover himseli well up, and not remove 
ounces ; for horses from one to three ounces}! from it till the perspiration has ceased. 

for colts, calves, and sheep, one drachm; for| 


swine from half a drachm to two scruples; for) Ths Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and Man- 
dogs, according to their age and size, a drachm, | ufacturers. 


or a scruple, oF half of this quantity. This Society have proposed premiums to the 
were | amount of more than seven hundred dollars to be 
SORE BACKS. | awarded for the several productions and inven- 
Major Long, in his * Expedition to the Source tions in the county. These premiums are sufb- 
of St. Peter's River,” lately published, says— ciently large to call forth considerable compe- 
‘Our horses were sometimes chafed by the tition, and will probably give an extensive va- 
saddle. Afier having tried many applications, riety to the next exhibition and annual cattle 
we found none that succeeded so well as white show in this place. —The premiums offered for 
lead moistened with milk. After we had left agricultural experiments and improvements 
the settlements sweet oil was used as a substi- should excite attention at the present season, 
tute for milk. Whenever the application was, when hasbandmen are in the early part of their 
made in the early stage of the wound, we have| year’s labours) The day fixed for the Plough- 
found it to be very efficacious. T'wo ounces of| ing Match and Cattle Show is the 5th of Octo- 
white lead sufficed for the whole of our party | ber next.—Concord Gazette. 
during more than a month.”—Hamp. Gazette. 














EPILEPSY. 




















There has been much said about the “ New 

REMEDY FOR HEAVES IN HORSES. Invention” for obtaining a. by boring in- 

Take one pound and a half of good ginger, for| stead of digging wells. The following copied 

a horse. Give two table ronan wr A rare from “ The Literary Magazine,” published in 

in the morning and the other in the evening,| !803, shews that neither the invention nor the 
mixt with wheat bran. This receipt has been application so new. ; 

selling at $5 to the eastward, where the effica-|  ~ The following is recommended as a simple 

cy of the above medicine has been proved in and easy method of obtaining water in almost 


the cure of several cases of obstinate heaves. | a0y situation :—The ground is perforated by a 
— borer. In the perforation is placed a wooden 


AMERICAN NANKEERS. pipe, which is driven down with a mallet, after 
J.B. Nons of Philadelphia, has obtained a pa- which the boring is continued, that the pipe 


: _| may be driven stili farther. In proportion as 
cant: Cam Seuyigt: 0 aes bet or: enakege col | the cavity of the borer becomes loaded, it is 
ours, which, are indelible. 


seagate ‘| drawn up and emptied, and in time, by the ad- 

ditions of new portions of wooden pipe, the 
'boring is carried to any depth, and water is 
generally obtained.” 








of great value, as we now can have nankeens of. 
a cheap quality, aod of American manuiacture. 
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FARMER’S CALENDAR. 
INSECTS. 


It isnow time to be on the alert to gnard 
your garden vegetables against bugs, flies and 
other insects witheut name ornumber. There 
have been recipes for the purpose published in 
this, and other agricultural works, such as de- 
coctions of elder, of aloes, of tobacco, snuff, 
quick lime, lime water, brimstone, unleached 
ashes, tar water, water impregnated with tur- 
pentine, plaster of Paris finely pulverized, de- 














coctions of walnut leaves, and other bitter or| 


acrid substances. No doubt all these matters 
are useful, and may answer the purpose if ap- 
plied often enough. But they are liable to be 
washed off by every shower, and the insects, 
always on the alert, will be sure to take advan- 


Merino sheep is rarely washed till after shear- 
ing, as the closeness of its texture renders the 
process cifficult. 

Lemuel W. Briggs, Esq. of Bristol, R.1. in an 
article published in the N. E. Farmer, vol. iii. 
page 271, states the advantage of shearing sheep 
as early as the Ist of May, as manifested by the 
practice of Mr. Rouse Potter, of Prudence Isl- 
and, Narraganset Bay, who keeps 950 sheep. 
Writers in general, however, have recommend- 
ed late shearing. In Dr Deane’s N.E. Farmer, 
page 381, (Wells & Lilly’s edition,) ‘it is stated 
that “« We shear our sheep in general too early 
in this country. In England, where the spring 
is more forward than in this country, the ap- 
proved time is from the middle to the latter end 
of June.” Both these authorities may be cor- 
rect, though apparently contradictory. If you 
have sheds or other shelter for your sheep, and 
will take care that they shall not be exposed in 
the open air to cold storms, and chilly nights, 





tage of every circumstance of that kind, and 


will now and then take a little physic rather, 


than suffer for Jack of food. Besides some of 
them“ ensconce themselves,” as Shikespeare 
has it, under the leaves, where you cannat at- 
tack them with any success. We, therefore, 
are inclined tothink that the best, if not the 
only safe guard which can be relied on, in order 
to secure water melons, cucumbers, squashes 
&c. against bugs, flies or any insect, which as- 
sails them above ground is some sort of fence 
which willexclude the insects, but admit sun, 
air aod moisture. Perhaps nothing of the 
kind will be found more cheap and convenient 
than a thing of the form and mode of structure 
which follows : 

“Take a strip of pine board (about three 
fourths of an inch in thickness is most suitable 
eight or ten feet in length, and four or five inch- 
es in width— plough one edge of it, with a car- 


penter’s plough or match plain—then mark off 


an equal number of side and end pieces ; be- 
fore sawing the side pieces, run a brad aw! 
through where you want to drive your nails, as 
it is not so likely to split, as after it is sawed. 
The side pieces eleven inches long—ends eight 
inches long. 
size, because one yard of millinet will just coy- 
er nine boxes ; or a third of a yard will make 
three covers. After having nailed your boxes 
and divided your millinet, have some thin strips 
or tongues, as the carpenters call them. Press 
these with the edges of the covers into the 
groove—which fastens them much cheaper and 
more expeditiously, than small nails.” 

The above directions we have republished 
from the N. E. Farmer, vol. Il. page 205, for 
the use of such of our readers as may not be in 
possession of that volume. 

WASHING AND SHEARING sneer, &c.—The Farm- 
er’s Guide says, “ in washing sheep, to prevent 
danger from exposure, sink a tub or barrel for 
the person to stand in. The water must be 
warm as can be had, and perfectly clean. It is 
necessary to keep sheep, some days previous to 
shearing, in a clean pasture, that their wool 
may imbibe some of the oil which is lost by 
washing, which will render the shearing more 
easy and require less oil afterwards.” In fine 
weather it requires about three days to dry the 


They must be of this particular 


he wool of 


Mr Potter’s practice will no doubt be best. But 
lif they have no protection from the cold and 
wet, Dr Deane’s is probably to be preferred. 
Besides, Mr Potter does not wash his sheep be- 
fore shearing, which makes a great difference 
with regard to the proper time for shearing.— 
The waters of our climate are too cold for 
was ing sheep in Mayor the fore part of June. 
The judicious sheep-owner will pay attention to 
these circumstances, and govern himself accord- 
ingly. But, perhaps, it may be as well as soon 
as practicable, to construct something to protect 
your sheep from our mutable and sometimes 
severe weather. Alexander Reed, Esq. of Wash- 
ington county, Penn. who has written well, and 
frequently on agricultural topics, says, “ In our 
climate | consider sheds indispensable. Strong 
wethers may do well without shelter; but 
breeding ewes and lambs cannot bear our se- 
vere and changeable winters. 

** We build our sheds on a simple and cheap 
plan : eighteen feet I find the besf width for 
double stalls. We plant three rows of posts, the 
centre ones ten feet, and the outside four feet 
above the surface of the ground. Where the 
ground igdry and firm, and on no other ought 
sheep to be kept, and the posts need not be sunk 
more than two feet. 

* To save valuable young timber, we split 
our posts from trees.from 2 to 3 feet in diameter. 
The posts need not to be much larger than 
those used in common post. and rail fences.— 
Three active men make one of those sheds, 100 
feet long, thatched with rye straw, in a week. 
}We place the racks in the centre. A log of 18 
or 20 inches in diameter, split into two equal 
parts, answers for the bottom of a double rack, 
and a trough on each side. The trough is form- 
ed by nailing strips along the edges of the logs, 
rising sufficiently above to prevent the food from 
falling out. 
the hay are lost. I find about four inches from 
centre to centre is the best distance to place the 
rounds of the rack. A shed of this kind, one 
hundred feet long, will hold, without crowding, 
200 sheep ; but 150 are quite as many as should 
be kept in it; as room and air are very essen- 
tial to their health.” 

We should be apprehensive lest a structure 
of this kind should not be sufficiently substanti- 
al (o withstand the high winds with which 





wool on the back of the sheep. 


By this plan none of the seeds of 


Se | 


however, might be larger, and the roof gq 
strong and well secured as to be as safe as any 
other farm buildings. The plan appears to ys 
to be judicious ; and may supply useful hints to 
those who may not think proper to adopt it jp 
all its details. 

It has beem long the practice in Great Brit. 
ain to smear sheep, immediately aiter shear. 
ing, with a mixture of tar and batter or oj} 
Mr. Luccock, an English writer, says, « The 
oil which this mixture contains is most certaip. 
ly useful, but the tar, a dirty and tenacious syb. 
stance, adheres to the wool so closely as tre. 
quently to corrode the hair rendering the part 
to which it was immediately applied thin, rough 
and weak.” But Mr. Bakewell, whose author. 
ity is entitled to great weight in all agricu!tural 
questions, in a * Treatise on Wool,” observes 
that in Northumberland, where the fine wooled 
sheep have received the benefit of greasing 
with a mixture in which the proportion of tar 
was merely sufficient to give it due tenacity, 
the wool was greatly improved by thi pro 
cess; but the ignorance and selfishness of the 
wool-buyers for a long time prevented the a 
knowledgement of the fact. It gives the woo/ 
a dirty appearance, and some people judge of 
every thing by appearance only. 

Awriter in Rees’ Cyclopedia, (quoted page 
252 of the current volume of the New England 
Farmer) says much in favour of this compos. 
tion, and gives the following receipt for it a 
prepared in Northumberland ; “ From sixteea 
to twenty pounds of butter are placed overa 
gentle fire, and melted ; a gallon of tar is then 
added, and the mixture is then stirred witha 
stick until the tar and butter are well combined, 
and form a soft tenacious ointment.” Som 
skill is required in its application. ‘The locks 
should be divided, and the ointment applied di- 
rectly to the skin. It does no good to applyit 
to the outside of the wool, but it must come in 
contact withthe skin. This is best effected by 
opening the wool along the neck and back, and 
applying the ointment with the finger. In short, 
you must apply it in such manner that it will be 
the most likely to spread over every pari 
of the body. The quantity laid on each animal 
differs in different districts. In the lighter mode 
of greasing, one gallon of tar and twenty pouoi’s 
of butter, will be sufficient for fifty sheep. | 
Scotland, where greasing is applied merely to 
preserve the animal from the inclemency of (ne 
climate, a much larger proportien of tar is used 
This would be very injurious to the wool were 
it any other but the very coarsest kind. 1° 
derive the greatest advantage from the cit 
ment, both to the wool and the sheep, it sheuld 
be applied immediately after shearing, and ag" 
on the approach of winter. By the first gre** 
ing, the wool will be kept soft and moist cums 
the sultry heats of July and August and the '°? 
of the staple will not become harsh and disco! 
oured. One acknowledged advantage ©: gre 
ing immediately after shearing should not 
overlooked ; it destroys the sheep tick, and has 
a tendency to prevent cuianeous distemper ant 
to protect the skin against the bite of the ni 

Mr. J. Nelson of Mecklenburg, Virg. bas /¥™ 
lished a recipe similar to the above asa cure © 
the rot and scab, in sheep ; which is as rr 

- Take three gallons of tar and three © © 
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pounds of roll brimstone finely powdered and‘ Council, where the annual Election Sermon was dleliv-| 7y,¢ Lnproved Durum Short Horned Bull ADMI 
stirred in. This quantity is sufficient for 90 ered by Mr Sprague of West Springfield.—Dut little) = RAL, and the Herefordshire Bull SUR ISAAC. 





sheep. It is poured on with a pitcher ladle | other business has yet necessarily been done, excepting | HE Trasises of tb Mastachutctio Agviculteral 
from the top of the back bone to the tail. | the appointment of the several committees, &c. W ©) B Society will let out, upon reasonable terms, the 
It may be that some sheep owners may find | shall endeavour to give in future, a concise aad faithful | above named imported animals. ‘Ihey were purchased 
it inconvenient to use the above receipts, OF ' journal of their proceedings. rae presented to the Society by Admiral Coffin for the 
: ’ | benefit of his native sfate. Reliance may be placed on 

d prefer to “ try some other herb.” ‘They | quem benefit of his native sfate. Relic y bey 
would p y y the purity of the stock. The Calves of Admiral have 


will, in that case, perhaps, be induced to use a| 30,0001. bas been granted by Parliament to promote 
remedy against sheep-ticks, which we received | emigration to Canada, from freland. In the debate 


. an obliging correspondent in West Boyls- | ‘he resolution, Mr. Hume said, he was credibly in- 
chee” 3 5 I Y"* | formed that 18 out of 20 emigrants to Canada, passed 


ion, Mass. which was published page 349 of our| |. 45 the United States 
current volume, but is here given again to} The British Premier } cenn0! | The Hereford Bull is two years old,—is now on the 
t the memory of old customers, an sup- e Dritis remier has proposed a grant of 2 -' farm of Jonn Princr, Esq. Roxbury. His term wil! 
prompt th bscrib Y itl ful thi oft ; + _to Mr. M’Adam, for his improvement respecting roads. expire on the 12th July. Any person wishing him a 
. > . 3 y a7 } . . . * ‘ 
ply — aehagirape cents % rae ° - ene | A contract has been concluded to light the whole of," earlier period will be accommodated. ‘They ar 
may be to them unknown, forgotten, or not ,,,. city of Dublin with gas, by the 25th September both very gentle and fine-tempered. ‘The stock of Ad- 
thought of on the spur of the occasion. | mext. | miral are peculiarly calculated for the Stall and Dairy, 


proved very fine. ile is now four years old, and is on 
the farm of EF. H. Derey, F'sq. at Salem. flis term 
will expire there the 16th of August, after which he 
; may be had for one year, in any other county. 











« Boil a small quantity of tobacco, perhans | wee rs The Hereford breed have sometimes carried prizes in 

what grows on one good thrifty stalk would be * *The manuscript of “* Constant Reader” is mislaid. England agsinst the ‘* Short Horns,” as Becf Cattle.— 

, we i ast . - Will he far ‘th anoth > They are also admirable Draughi cattle, and esteemed 
enough for half a dozen sheep, in so much wat- , Will he favour us with another copy ? aekdl tothe Batre 
. ye re aa . - . ‘ os He 

er as when it is sufficiently boiled there shall = — The terms will be reasonable and advantageous to 


be two or three gallons of liquor ; let it become | VENHE subscriber having improved a machine for 
sufficiently cool, then open the wool along the | Spinning wool, cotton, made for doubling and 
suihcienuty 2 P . ODS THC | twisting the same, ona simple and much improved plan, Dd dies Gi etiinetmaiin tl etttaed wae datide tevede 
centre of the neck and back of the sheep, and | offers for sale, rights for states, counties, towns, &c. on nthe tints the apr an A the lier he intien danke 
with a bunch of tow or some other sponzy sub- favourable terms. ; hina Pane poate a. 

: , ws 7 ‘ .,, to JOHN LOWELL, or JOHN PRINCE, Esq. Roxbu 
stance, put on the decoction until the skin be-| The advantages of this Machine are such as will! |. Rorbury, May 1825 
comes thoroughly moistened therewith, and in | recommend itself to every one who wil! examine it. i Se ee ee 7 . 


a short time the ticks will all be destroyed, sed | Besides the improvement in the finish and texture | R EL L FO UNDER, 


: festend of Hi pr of the cloth which is manufactured from yarn made 
the sheep, instead of pulling out and wasting py this machine—it also would, in spinning 100 Ibs. |The Wonderful Norfolk ‘Trotter; imported July 1922 
from Engiand, 


their woo!, by fruitless exertions of self-defence, of common, or 50 or 60 Ibs. of fine Wool, clear itself. | 
‘ e ' . . . ‘ 
will become easy and contented, and suffer their , For it is calculated that a run and a half can be spun | WILL STAND THIS SEASON, 1525, 
fleece to remain to be taken off by the shears.’ "8 day by an ordinary spinner, on each spindle, and} 4, Twenty Dollars, and One Dollar the Groom. The 
We aporchend that the tar aod oil udcht be ias there are 10 spindles attached to the machine, it | money to be paid tothe Groom ut Covering. 
: Sadie * LORE t ticks. as thed 3. _ | would make 15 ran a day, or 90 runs in a week—s0 | iO ; , wig gr 
quite as euicciuve — — 8, as the decoction lthat there would be a difference in favour of this ma- ly celebrated Horse isa bright ay, W ith ‘ lac h 
of tobacco; and might, pecnaps, be beiter as | chine, of 78 runs a week, over the common method of | legs, st nding J5 hands high ; his superior blood, 
respects encouragivg the growth of the wool, Ispioning. It would thus require but a fortnight or | S¥ymm try and action a re aoe other ~ sae J 
and preserving the sheep against the weather, | three weeks to clear the first cost of the machine. And 4 mp a ~ poe pi by ' ‘2 A ot Judges in ee - 
=. | ome ‘ iE ior he : : : ; to be the fastest and best bree orse ever sent outo 
FEpioik a ne a ; coe . ct $n, | ANY person can easily culculate whal an immense saving A. 
But we nas pat the . who feel an interest in ‘of time and labor there would be in the spinniog of that Con ty. lie has proved himself a sure foal getter, 
a subject O1 Suc.) great 5, nighagpaene would try | great quantities of wool, cotton, &e. 6 }and his “tock for size and substance are not fo be sur- 
; $ . tf ac-an wo P shit ' } one " f : . ie aececi + ¢ ‘at . j the irhes Cts ‘ 
both ricipes on ety erent sheep, and publish the |” Vhis machine secommends itself by its simplicity and | Passed + thes — a he highest prices of any 
resa't. Lambs ofie: safier much from ticks, af-| durability ; as well as for its cheapness. Any person, Horses in Norfolk. by th 
| . . ° . ) > _ on iv ¢ re) x" - 
ter the sheep are sheared. The ticks being | can be Caught how to spia with it, in an hour or twe, | oper an oa e of saps aga " ; 
t ——- F : ~| on ig rmec rotter, OLD DELLFOUNDER, out o 
“see ies, wae ee mere a “ere so as to need no further instruction. And another | #!C Mign fora ; ; . > 
—— eas * -* od quarters cn old sheep great advantage is, that it is not liable to get out of | Velocity, which trotted on the Norwich road, in 1606, 
see an asyiuin :or distressed bug-ology with the jp aleat sais , itt at Siztecn Milks in one hour, and thouch she broke filteen 
a. a °c a latter sitar tx . z one ‘ - : é © ° ° 
ambs; aud the latier sufler in consequence’a; ‘Phe price of the machine, including the apparatus 


‘times into agallop, and as often turned round, won het 
, non bcl ; at . ste ohat > 4 } . 5 4 e - ry . . 
aouvie portion of the evils which those troable- for Doubling and Twisting Yarn, is $35. Ten spindles match. 


the persons who shall take them for one year, and take 
good care of them, as the great object of the Trustees 





o 


In 1808 she trotted Twen/y eight miles in oue 


some ani nauseous insects juflict on the animals; are atached to it, but the number can be varied, as hour and forty seven minutes, and has also done may 
'  \other great performances against time. 


Re SF Pes . ae ee a ot, el the parchaser m¥y wish. : ‘ 
they atiacs. But, whether the tar cintment.r i . " BELLFOUNDER, at five years old, trotted Tuo 


; ‘The above inachine may be seen at the Agricultural | 
= ERY FSi ag os wed no ee | aho A} s ¢ ne Agricultura . , ’ : 
tobacco decoction are used, take care that the Establishment, 108% State-street, where terms may be | miles in six minutes, and in the following year was 





application goes to, and spreads equally OVEr! known for the purchase of the same. | matched for 200 guine as, to trot Nine miles in thirty 

the skin, instead of wetting and smecriag the — This machine will be in operation in one of the lob- ; minutes, and lie won easily by thirty two seconds. His 

cuter estrewi.es only of the feece. hies of the State House, for a short time, where Mr. S. et posta ier ee eae, pet 

; will be prese give any inJormation. ee ae eee sd ‘ ’ tiger 

RY r rae eee d er ae = poten weinee 1 SLATER. |cepled. He has since never been saddled or matched. 

New Exgiaxn Museum.—We do not know of Bees. gamma : | OLp BELLFOUNDER was a true descendant from the 

a more.rational and agreeable mode Df dispos- | UST received trom Holland, and for sale at No. 4, original blood of the Fireaways, which breed of Horses 
ing of a leisure heur thaa by stepping into the Ce ntral W harf, Up stairs, an wg ter of garde ‘| stand unrivalled, either in this or any other nation. 
: seeds, selected and put up by Van Oukerke en Van | SAMUEL JAQUES, Jr. 


New England } ons wareee vt Court and | F.mmerik—consisting of Margel Wartzel; Red Beet: 
Market-streets. his esiabiisoment unites all} Farly Peas; String Beans; Short Top scarlet Radish ; | VO Et 5 ee 
he rarities and ¢ uriusiiies, whic's velonged to | Red and White Turnip do.; Ruta Baga; white aud OHN LILLY, No. 76 Market street, corner of Court 
the former Museums in this City, and the pro- silvery Onions, ; early and late Cauliflower; Red and af street, manufactures and keeps constantly for sale, 
prietors have taken unwearied pains tu arrange | White Brocoli; Early York, Sugar Loaf, Red & Green | the followiug articles, viz. 

° | Savoy Cabbage ; ‘Tennis ball; White and Datch Let-, Superior large eize blue & green silk umbrellas ; small 


Charlestown, Mass. March 11, 1£25. 





and exhibit to advantage whatever nature. or, . 

: ’ ag. sa ag Shira | tuce. tf. MemtS | <i da: ing rari zes -— 
art, in sporiive or scrious mood, have produced | a pinata ————-- pert 4 ry a =. he ae ate mY we 
to delizht and edify the spectator ATENT HOES—For Sale at the Agricultural Es- | viled linen do; elegant gilt and silver mounted para- 

» Roatea edie er es. wats tablishment, 108 State Street, up stairs, | sols, with star fringes, ivory handles, &c.; Do. superior 
—" | 59 dozen of Hine’s crook neck spring tempered steel black stick do.; low priced do. for country trade; a 


Massachusetts Legislature.—On Wednesday last the | hoes, warranted in every respect.—The superiority of Complete assortment of silk fringes ; cases green & blue 
two branches of the Legislature assembled at the State | these hoes consists in their lightness and strength, and sinchaws ; ginghams an: sarsnets; a complete assort- 


House. The Hon. Nathaniel Silsbee was re chasta being in no way liable to clog. May 27 }meut of canes, with and without swords; white, green 
; —j;and red oiled silk; a complete assortment of billiard 


President of the Senate, Paul Willard, Esq. Clerk, and HE Subscriber, for a few years past, has been cul- | balls ; purse frames ; cups and balls; ivory rings for 
John Farrie, jr. Assistant Clerk.—‘ihe Hon. Timotby ! tivating an extensive FRUIT NURSERY. He | children; i-ict pins ; backgammon men; frogs, &c. for 
Fuller was chosen Speaker of the House, and Pelham ®°¥ has « large assortment of Peacu Trees, budded | tassels ; a large assortment whalebone and rattan, for 
Ww. Warren, Esq. Clerk. The two Houses being or- from the best Fruit in the country, native and foreign, | bonnets, constantly on hand, by the gross or dozen ;— 

ated thet cutiieadod # 5 _2 ,in the best order for transplanting. By another season | whalebone for stays constantly on hand, and cut to any 
EAnized, they proceeded in procession, accompanied by he hopes to offer Pean and Curry Trees of the | pattern,—at the lowest cash prices. Country traders 
the Licut. Governor, and the members of the Executive : first quality. O. FISKE, Worcster. are requested tocall. 44—12t. 
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From the American Farmer. 








ON THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 
Cold winter’s frosty head lies low, 

Hard on a bed of driven snow; 

Oh, that his dreary reign were o’er, 

And spring were entering at the door. 

The wish had scarcely pass’d my lips, 
When trom the south the maiden trips ; 
Hither with eager steps she hies, 

When stiff and cold the tyrant lies. 

She listens to his hideous snore, 

Whilst north-west winds in concert roar ; 
Nearer she comes with noiseless pace, 

And breathes upon his icy face. 

Her balmy breath his eyelids warm, 

He raises up his rugged form, 

And struggling to regain his power, 

He spouts aloft a snowy shower. 

The snowy shower dissolves in rain, 

And down the tyrant sinks again. 

Once more she breathes—the sunbeams play, 
Till quite subdued, he melts away ; 
From hill to vale he’s gliding fast, 

And in a stream is drown’d at last. 
With April face of smiles and tears, 

No more his iron grasp she fears ; 

Gaily she carols forth her song, 

Whilst early birds around her throng. 
With hyacinths her head is crown’d, 
Shedding delicious fragrance round ; 
And viole!s, with their rich perfume, 
Around her neck in clusters bloom— 
Her cheeks display the blushing rose, 
Carnation on her lips repose, 

Sweet pinks upon her bosom rest 

And heart’s-ease lie within her breast ; 
Of brightest green her robe is tinged, 
With jonquils and with tulips fringed— 
The lady slipper, gay and neat, 

Seem made for Cinderella’s feet ; 
Striped rebband-grass these sandals lace, 
And modest thrift her ancles brace ; 
And daisies quilled in triple row, 

Hang “on her light fantastic toe” — 
Bright silver bells her footsteps print, 
**Her very step has music in’t” 

A golden rod is in her hand, 

More gifted than Prospero’s wand! 

At every step she onward takes 

Some living thing is roused and wakes— 
The Lilac blooms within its reach, 
Forth bursts the blossom of the peach ; 
The naked crocus lifts-its head, 

Cold shivering from its leafless bed— 
With haste the yellow daffodil 
Throws o’er her neck a golden frill ; 
And pale narcissus, Ovid's theme, 
Leaves the lov’d shadow in the stream 
And lowly periwinkles run, 

Blooming without a summer’s sun— 
And glittering butter-cup, that throws 
Its yellow dust upon your nose; 

And on side-saddles gaily ride 
Fair-maids-of-France and London-pride ; 
Biue-bells from Scotland hither come, 
And with the shamrock find a home ; 
And snow-drop pluck’d from Russian bear, 
And Bethlehem star, to christians dear— 
All rise to deck the virgin’s bower, 

Fresh glittering with an April shower. 


- @BQ«.- 
Longevity.—There are now living in Char- 
lotte County, near the Campbell line, two per- 
sons, Alexander Berkley and his wife. Berkley 
isnow in his 118th year, and his wife in her 
107th. Mr. Berkley was born in Scétland, and 


served in the British army under the Duke of 


Marlborough, in the reiga of Queen Anne.— 
Afler the death of his Queen, he emigrated to 
America, and served again in the army of Eng. 
land under General Wolfe, and was at Quebec 
when Montgomery fell. When the war of ou 











revolution commenced, he was too old to be- 
come a soldier again; and his military career 
of course was then terminated. He had lived 
with his wife in a state of matrimony 90 years, 
and has had several children, but they have all 
gone to the tomb. It appears that this old man 
has always been poor, and was consequently un- 
der the necessity of labouring for his support. 


A house-maid in Upper Grosvenor Street 
London, who was inclined to take a draught of 
ale, after the family had retized to bed, glided 
silently into the cellar without a candle. As 
she was feeling about for the cask, the situa- 
tion of which was not unknown to her, she put 
her hand upon something which she immediate- 
ly perceived to be the head of a man. The 
girl, with an uncommon share of fortitude and 
good sense, forbore to cry out, but said in a 
tone of impatience, “deuce take Betty, she is 
always putting the mops in the way.” She 
then went to the cask, quietly drew her beer, 
retired from the cellar, fastened the door, and 
alarmed the house. The man was taken, tried, 
and convicted ; and declared, before he quitted 
the court, that the maid was entirely indebted 
to her presence of mind for her life, for had 
she cried out,’he must instantly have murdered 
her, but as he firmly believed she took his 
head for a mop, particularly as she had drawn 
the beer after she had_ felt it, he let her go a- 
way without injury, not apprehending that she 
could have given information of any thing be- 
ing in the cellar. 


Ship of the line.—A man of war of 74 guns 
requires about 3000 loads of timber, of 50 cubic 
feet each, worth at 31 a load, 15,0001. A tree 
contains about two loads, and 3000 loads would 
cover 14 acres. The value of shipping in gen- 
eral is esteemed at 8! or 10/7 a ton. It is said 
that 180,000 pounds of hemp are required for 
the rigging of a first rate man of war. 

;-____} 


the chaplains of Charles II. preaching on a cer- 
tain day before court, which was composed of 
the most profligate and dissipated menin the 
nation, perceived in the middle of his discourse, 
that sleep bad gradually taken possession of 
his hearers. The doctor immediately stopped 
short, and changing his tone of voice, called out 
to Lord Lauderdale three times. His lordship 
standing up, “* My lerd,” said South, with great 
composure, “I am sorry to interrupt your repose, 
but | must beg of you, that you will not snore 
quite so loud, lest you awaken his majesty !” 











Satin Gauze Handkerchiefs, Belt Ribbons, &c. 
QUINCY TUFTS, 
H No. 88, Washington-street, 
AS received per William-&-Henry, 

Elegant Satin Stripe Gauze Hdkis. ; Zelas do. ; Me- 
rino Points and Indispensables; Belt Ribbons and 
Mohair Belts; Gimp Trimmings; Pippings ; Chenells 
aud Rotio Cords; Fancy Buttons; Rosettes and Silk 
Frogs; green Gauze Veils; brown Satin Ribbons; 
superior black Silk Vestings; brown Linen Cambric ; 
ladies’ black Raw Silk Hose ; men’s Kid, brown thread 
and Linen Gloves; ladies’ Kid, brown Cambric, and 


Mitts; Fans; Steel Busks; 
and Eyes, &e. 

Also, just received, white double chain Checked 
Muslins, a new and superb article for gentlemen’s 
Cravats. On hand, dest bloe Nankeens, Nankin Dye; 


Elastic Garters ; Hooks 





p superior black Canton and Nankin Crapes, 20 and 32 


tale, in half picces. May 20 





Snorers.—The celebrated Dr. South, one of 


Horse-skin Gloves; Children’s long Kid Gloves and | 




















AGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
fo. 108 State Street, up stairs, sign of the Golden Plougi, 


R. NEWELL,. Proprietor, offers for sale an exten. 
e sive assortment of Garden and Agricultural Im. 
| plements, viz. 

CAM’S warranted cast steel English Scythes. 

DUDLEY’S warranted steel back do. 

100 dozen GOODYEAR’S best spring steel Manure ang 
Hay Forks.— With a great variety of agricultural and 
garden implements. | 

CURTIS? improved patent lever Churn. 

Just received— 
A few improved Philadelphia Churns—Common do 
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BISBEE’S Warranted, Cast Steel Patent Hoes. 


‘ 








WRIGHT’S best German steel do. and Shovels. 
PICKERING’S improved Tree Biush, for destroying 
caterpillars. 
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HOWARDS Improved Cast & Wrought Iron Plough. 


TICE & NIXON’S Patent Cast Iron 
with a general assortment of common ploughs. 
WILLIS improved perpendicular and horizontal Straw 
Cutter. 
Likewise, an invoice of well assorted Cooking Furnaces 
WILLIS’ improved Patent Window-Blind Fastenings, 
with hinges to match. 
Grindstone Cranks, with friction rollers. 
For sale as above— 
POPE’S Threshing Machine, or the right of using the 
| same for towns or counties. 
| SS 


do. 











TERMS OF THE FARMER. 

| 7- Published every Friday, at Taree Do vars 
per annum, payable at the end of the year—but those 
| who pay within sizty days from the time of subscribing 

| will be entitled to a deduction of Firty CENTS. 








